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at  130  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Number  36  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  April,  1922 


Courses  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  Teachers  of  Conservation 
of  Vision  Classes  will  be  given  at  Columbia  University  Summer  School, 
session  of  1922,  July  10  to  August  18.  Supervisor  Robert  B.  Irwin  of 
Cleveland  will  be  Director.  Full  information  may  be  secured  by  address- 
ing Miss  Edith  L.  Levy,  Executive  Secretary,  Room  217,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 525  W.  120th  Street,  New  York  City. 


For  many  years  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has  been  active  in  wel- 
fare work  for  the  blind ;  this  year  for  the  first  time,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  Joshua  Piza  of  New  York,  it  initiated  a  Council  campaign 
for  sight  conservation.  Thus  far  fifty  cities  have  responded  and  others 
are  preparing  to  do  so. 

The  general  plan  called  for  an  extensive  educational  program  to  teach 
each  community: 

1.  To  take  better  care  of  the  eyes  of  its  own  people. 

2.  To  strive  to  remove  existing  dangers  to  eyesight. 

3.  To  provide  educational  advantages  for  children  with  defective  vision. 
The  campaign  was  non-sectarian.    In  many  places  all  the  civic  agencies 

of  the  community  cooperated  to  make  it  a  success;  it  is  hoped  this  coor- 
dinated action  will  inspire  permanent  interest. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  Public  Health  League  prepared  and  printed  spe- 
cial leaflets  bearing  the  greeting:  "This  message  is  given  to  you  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  as  part  of  a  national 
sight  conservation  movement  in  which  the  Dayton  Federation  of  Clubs, 
the  Public  Health  League,  Parent  Teachers'  Associations  and  City  and 
District  health  bodies  are  cordially  cooperating." 

The  Guild  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  for  its  assistance  in  sending  literature,  posters, 
and  slides.  The  travelogue  of  its  motion  picture,  "Saving  the  Eyes  of 
Youth,"  would  be  a  story  in  itself;  from  school  to  school  in  the  morning; 
to  factories  at  the  noon  hour;  from  fashionable  clubs  to  settlement 
houses;   to  "everyman"  at  the  movie  in  the  evening. 

The  Guild  likewise  expresses  its  appreciative  thanks  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture houses;    the  newspapers;   the  organizations  cooperating,  and   to 
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physicians  and  others  who  gave  unstintedly  of  their  time  and  service  to 
make  the  campaign  a  success. 


Summary  of  State  Laws  and  Rulings  Relating  to  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  from  Babies'  Sore  Eyes,  Publication  No.  9  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  been  revised  to  January 
1,  1922.  Copies  are  ready  for  distribution  and  will  be  sent  to  those  inter- 
ested on  request. 


Year  by  year  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  widen  to  include  new 
duties.  The  teaching  of  hygiene  and  the  testing  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  her  pupils  are  fast  becoming  a  part  of  her  work,  yet  the  great  majority 
of  normal  schools  are  not  preparing  her  to  carry  out  efficiently  this  very 
vital  part  of  her  program. 

Isolated  lectures  may  stimulate  the  interest  of  prospective  teachers, 
but  not  until  a  regular  course  is  included  in  the  curriculum  will  adequate 
attention  be  given  to  this  all-important  subject. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  urges  all 
training  schools  for  teachers  to  give  this  matter  careful  consideration  in 
preparing  their  programs  for  the  coming  school  year. 


In  National  Safety  News  for  April,  Louis  Resnick  talks  about  safety 
and  good  fellowship  going  hand  in  hand : 

"Preaching  and  practising  the  philosophy  of  a  brotherhood  of  man  has 
done  a  lot  to  cut  down  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company's  accidents,  but 
many  other  things  have  helped. 

"  In  this  plant  a  rule  is  a  rule — enforced  with  equal  stringency  on  every- 
one— without  exception.  When  I  started  through  the  plant,  a  visitor,  I 
was  handed  a  pair  of  goggles  and  told  to  wear  them.  Tom  Hubert,  the 
Safety  Engineer,  says  '  I'm  just  a  roughneck  safety  man,  but  I  would  stop 
the  general  manager  or  president  of  the  company  if  either  of  them  tried 
to  go  through  the  finishing  department  without  wearing  goggles  and  they 
would  expect  me  to.'  And  later  when  we  met  Arthur  Morey,  General 
Manager  of  the  company,  he  had  on  a  regulation  pair  of  steel  chippers' 
goggles,  though  he  had  just  entered  the  foundry  and  was  far  from  the 
chipping  or  finishing  room. 

"When  I  came  here  in  1912,"  Mr.  Morey  says,  "we  found  nine  men  in 
the  finishing  department  with  one  eye  each,  all  of  them  still  whipping 
steel  castings,  and  all  of  them  without  goggles.  The  first  bit  of  safety 
work  that  we  did  was  to  place  these  nine  men  in  other  departments  and  to 
establish  a  hard  and  fast  goggle  rule.  Our  rule  is  that  you  cannot  work 
here  unless  you  wear  goggles  at  every  chipping  or  grinding  operation." 


In  a  brief  article,  "The  Right  to  See  Straight,"  appearing  in  the  April 
1st  issue  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  states  that  of  24,000,000 
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school  children  in  the  United  States,  approximately  10,000,000  are  labor- 
ing under  a  great  handicap — defective  eyes — which  could  be  mitigated  to 
a  great  extent,  if  not  corrected  entirely,  by  the  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  country,  through  proper  eye  tests  fol- 
lowed by  appropriate  care. 

As  possible  results  of  eye  trouble  he  enumerates  injured  health,  re- 
tardation in  school,  truancy  and  mental  and  emotional  disturbances. 
"But,"  continues  Dr.  Wood,  "nobody  can  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
potential  economic  loss,  the  lack  of  the  best  development  and  achieve- 
ment in  childhood  and  in  later  life  which  results  from  the  failure  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  and  essential  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  children.  If  a  truthful 
valuation  could  be  made  of  the  loss  to  the  nation  in  economic  power;  in 
the  efficiency  of  citizenship,  even  in  general  character,  which  may  be 
charged  to  failure  in  providing  for  the  young  the  best  eyesight  possible, 
the  country  would  be  supplied  with  a  dramatic  and  compelling  challenge 
to  action. 

"Teachers  throughout  the  country  should  be  trained  to  make  simple 
standard  tests  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  under  their  care  to  determine 
those  cases  which  are  manifestly  below  normal  and  in  need  of  immediate 
attention.  Every  child  should  also  have  a  thorough  eye  examination  by  a 
competent  refractionist." 


The  New  York  Times  of  March  29th  quotes  the  following: 

"A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  says  that  the  entire  Armenian  nation 
is  faced  with  blindness,  according  to  Dr.  R.  T.  Uhls,  an  American  eye 
specialist  from  Kansas  City,  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Near 
East  Relief. 

"This  situation,  he  says,  is  due  to  the  epidemic  of  trachoma  raging 
throughout  the  country.  Examination  of  30,000  refugees  revealed  the 
fact  that  27,000,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease.  As 
at  the  beginning  the  disease  is  painless,  both  eyes  are  often  deeply  affected 
before  its  presence  is  known.  The  disease  has  been  known  in  the  Caucasus 
for  many  generations,  but  the  present  epidemic  is  due  to  the  lowered 
resistance  of  the  population. 

"  'If  the  proportion  holds  good  in  all  parts  of  Armenia,'  Dr.  Uhls  says, 
'  the  situation  is  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  any  nation  was  ever 
confronted.  Only  an  extensive  medical  campaign  can  save  the  country 
from  becoming  a  nation  of  blind.'  " 


The  Travelers  Standard  for  January  suggests  an  effective  protection  to 
guard  the  eyes  of  the  workers  from  the  intense  glare  and  heat  from  the 
molten  metal  in  electric  furnaces  in  steel  mills.  "Lenses  of  suitably  col- 
ored glass  are  mounted  in  plain  metal  frames  with  straight  bows  and  with- 
out side  shields,  and  attached,  by  means  of  coarse,  strong  thread,  to  the 
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under  side  of  the  visors  of  caps  of  the  type  ordinarily  worn  by  mechanics. 
The  glasses  are  fastened  to  the  caps  in  such  a  way  that  the  lenses  are  about 
two  inches  from  the  eyes  and  directly  in  front  of  them,  when  the  caps 
are  worn  in  the  normal  position.  The  lenses  are  considerably  larger  than 
ordinary  eye-protector  lenses,  and  the  men  can  look  through  them  with 
ease  and  comfort  when  the  caps  are  adjusted  as  described.  At  other 
times,  when  the  eyes  are  not  exposed  to  the  glare  and  heat,  the  men  push 
the  caps  back  a  little  on  their  heads,  so  that  the  lenses  are  withdrawn  from 
the  natural  line  of  vision  and  the  view  is  wholly  unobstructed. 

"Several  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  arrangement,  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  eye  protectors.  No  metal  parts  come  in  contact  with  the 
flesh,  and  this  obviates  the  discomfort  that  is  often  felt,  through  the  metal 
parts  becoming  heated  in  consequence  of  close-range  exposure  to  the 
radiation  from  the  molten  metal  that  is  being  handled.  The  incon- 
venience (sometimes  amounting  to  positive  danger)  associated  with  the 
clouding  or  steaming  of  the  lenses  from  the  moisture  that  evaporates  from 
the  skin  and  eyes  of  the  wearers  is  also  avoided ;  and  the  cap,  with  the 
glasses  in  place,  can  be  adjusted  in  position  more  quickly  and  easily  than 
is  possible  with  ordinary  eye  protectors,  thus  giving  better  assurance  that 
the  lenses  will  be  used  whenever  they  are  needed." 


An  editorial  in  the  February  issue  of  Safety  is  worthy  of  note: 
"When  so  much  depends  on  'seeing  right'  in  order  to  gauge  correctly 
the  narrow  margin  between  safety  and  disaster,  is  it  not  disturbing  to  find 
that  in  a  recent  examination  of  10,000  workers,  66  per  cent,  had  defective 
vision?  At  this  rate  there  are  among  the  forty-two  million  persons  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  United  States,  over  twenty-five  million  who  are 
handicapped  by  defective  vision  or  eye  strain.  We  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  perfecting  machinery  than  we  have  to  correcting  of  physical  de- 
fects in  the  worker.  More  consideration  is  needed  for  the  human  element 
— more  attention  to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  individual." 


The  Public  Health  Nurse  for  February  quotes  the  following  from  Nurs- 
ing Mirror  and  Midwives'  Journal: 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton,  Hove  and  Preston  District 
Nursing  Association  (England)  it  was  pointed  out  that  whereas  formerly 
30  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  attendance  at  the  Blind  School  owed  their 
blindness  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes  after  birth,  since  the  handing  over 
of  these  cases  to  the  Queen's  Nurses  there  have  been  no  further  recruits  to 
the  Blind  School  from  that  cause.  This  means  a  saving  to  the  Education 
Committee  in  each  instance  of  £700." 


The  Halifax  Relief  Commission,  in  its  review  of  the  1921  work,  states 
that  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  of  four  years  ago,  there  are  38  cases  of  total 
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blindness.  The  school  for  the  semi-sighted,  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  look  after  the  partially  blind  children,  is  continuing  to  meet  a  very 
real  need  for  those  children  who  have  too  much  sight  to  be  educated  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  but  too  little  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  usual 
equipment. 

Florida 

Of  3,154  school  children  recently  examined  in  Orange  County,  895,  or 
28  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  defective  vision.  Although, 
according  to  the  account  given,  many  of  the  defects  are  slight,  there  is  a 
very  high  percentage  of  those  suffering  from  "granulated  lids." 


Illinois 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness was  held  in  Chicago  February  28th.  The  Field  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  gave  an  address  on  the  possibilities  of  conserving  vision 
through  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  call 
a  conference  of  such  organizations  as  are  interested  in  child  welfare  to 
consider  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  as  a  legislative  meas- 
ure for  the  next  session  of  the  legislature." 

A  meeting  was  called  for  March  7th  at  the  Chicago  City  Club;  ten 
organizations  were  represented ;  a  round  table  conference  concluded  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  delegates  report  back  to  the  various  organi- 
zations the  need  for  a  medical  inspection  law.  Another  conference  was 
arranged  for,  at  which  time  drafts  of  proposed  bills  will  be  considered. 


Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  a  county  board  of  health  in  Kansas  to  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  is  of  interest: 

"I  am  sending  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet,  'Care  of  Your  Eyes — A  Mes- 
sage to  You,'  to  every  child  found  by  the  nurses  to  have  an  eye  defect. 
Of  those  who  received  the  pamphlet  last  year,  about  one- third  responded 
by  showing  correction  this  fall." 


Louisiana 

The  great  desire  of  Miss  May  Collins,  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  has  been  realized  by  the  establishment  of  two 
sight  conservation  classes  in  New  Orleans.  Two  excellent  grade  teachers 
were  selected  for  this  new  work  and  sent  to  Cleveland  for  special  training. 

Maine 

The  Maine  Public  Health  Association  News  has  a  brief  article  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Beach  entitled  "Conserve  the  Eyes."     "It  has  been  found  out," 
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he  says,  "  that  defective  eyes  tire  out  faster  than  normal  eyes.  It  has  been 
worked  out  and  measured  by  accurate  scientific  apparatus  that  in  some 
cases  this  fatigue  may  develop  so  rapidly  that  in  four  hours  the  subnormal 
eye  may  be  twice  as  tired  as  normal  ones.  For  this  reason  large  indus- 
trial concerns  like  the  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Cheney  Silk  Company,  South  Manchester,  Connecticut,  and 
Sears-Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago,  find  that  it  pays  them  to  have  the 
eyes  of  their  employees  examined  and  defects  corrected. 

"If  we  were  told  that  we  did  not  care  as  much  about  our  children  as 
large  industrial  concerns  do  about  their  employees,  we  should  feel  that  we 
were  being  slandered.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certainly  true  that  the  people  of 
this  state  do  not  begin  to  take  care  of  their  children's  eyesight  as  do  the 
corporations  mentioned  above." 


Michigan 

Grand  Rapids,  Jefferson,  Lansing  and  Detroit  held  conservation  of 
vision  campaigns  during  March,  the  object  of  which  was  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  need  for  further  preventive  work. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  cooperated  by 
donating  literature,  lending  slides,  exhibits  and  films,  and  by  giving  the 
services  of  its  Field  Secretary  for  the  entire  time. 

The  first  campaign  was  in  Grand  Rapids  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Miss  Roberta  A. 
Griffith  is  Secretary.  Conferences  were  held  and  twenty-five  addresses 
made  to  varying  groups,  including  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Parent 
Teachers'  Associations  and  school  children. 

Miss  Griffith  arranged  to  have  the  film,  "Saving  the  Eyes  of  Youth," 
shown  at  the  moving  picture  houses  so  that  many  people  not  attending  the 
meetings  were  reached  in  this  way.  Her  association  did  splendid  work  in 
distribution  of  literature  and  exhibiting  of  posters. 

The  excellent  results  achieved  by  the  sight  conservation  classes  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Creswell  spurred  the  Field  Secretary  to  initiate  a 
movement  to  secure  state  aid  which  would  enable  all  parts  of  the  state  to 
establish  similar  classes. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  in  Grand  Rapids,  it  is  expected  that  the 
parochial  schools  will  establish  one  or  more  sight  conservation  classes  next 
year. 

Jackson  devoted  a  special  day  to  the  campaign  in  charge  of  Miss  Decora 
Cottle,  who  had  arranged  several  mass  meetings,  at  all  of  which  the  Field 
Secretary  spoke;  he  emphasized  the  need  for  arousing  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  extending  the  work  of  conserving  vision  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  G.  Nevison  Roberts  directed  the  two  days'  campaign  in  Lansing. 
At  each  meeting  addressed  by  the  Field  Secretary  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  called  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  the 
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establishment  of  an  organization  dealing  with  both  welfare  work  for  the 
blind  and  conservation  of  sight. 

Detroit  devoted  a  week  to  the  campaign  directed  by  Miss  Fanny 
Fletcher,  Supervisor  of  sight  conservation  classes.  The  Field  Secretary 
addressed  twenty-six  groups,  including  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety, the  Wayne  County  Society  of  Optometrists,  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
Clubs,  Parent  Teachers'  Associations,  and  school  children. 

Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  formerly  Assistant  Director  at  Evergreen,  now 
Director  of  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  also  spoke  at  several 
meetings. 

The  Field  Secretary  reported  as  one  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  his 
trip  speaking  over  the  Radio  Phone  of  the  Detroit  News.  It  was  estimated 
that  approximately  30,000  people  in  the  middle  western  and  southern 
states  "listened  in." 

Miss  Fletcher  has  under  her  direction  nine  sight  conservation  classes. 
There  are  83  children  on  the  waiting  list  and  approximately  100  more  not 
yet  examined  who  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  in  need  of  the  benefit  of  such 
classes. 
Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  Health  Journal  for  February  9th  gives  a  warning,  "Your 
Eyes  are  human.  If  you  tire  and  strain  them,  they  will  tire  and  strain 
you." 

"You  would  not  engage  a  blacksmith  to  repair  your  watch, — let  your 
doctor  treat  your  eyes — they  are  delicate  mechanisms.  You  could  buy  a 
new  watch,  but  you  cannot  see  with  a  glass  eye." 

"You  do  not  get  a  college  education  in  a  kindergarten,  or  properly 
fitted  glasses  in  a  ten  cent  store." 


New  York 

On  February  7,  1922,  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
through  its  Public  Health  Council,  added  the  following  section  to  the 
Sanitary  Code: 

Precautions  to  be  Observed  for  the  Prevention  of  Ophthalmia 
Neonatorum.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attending  physician,  midwife, 
nurse  or  other  person  in  attendance  on  a  confinement  case  to  use  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  prophylactic  measures  such  as  the  instillation  of  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  an  equally  effective  agent  to  pre- 
vent ophthalmia  neonatorum  or  the  development  of  sore  eyes  in  the  infant 
due  to  infection  at  birth. 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health,  City  of  New  York, 
gives  an  account  of  the  eye  clinics  for  school  children.  These  clinics,  nine 
in  number,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  and 
with  one  exception  are  located  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  of  the 
clinics  has  increased  over  6  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
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The  clinics  have  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  The  detection  and  treatment  of  all  contagious  eye  diseases  of  school 
children. 

(b)  The  detection  and  correction  of  refractive  errors  of  school  children 
not  already  under  treatment. 

(c)  Examination  of  all  candidates  for  and  the  supervision  of  the  sight 
conservation  and  blind  classes  of  the  public  schools. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

"Sight  conservation  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  has  devel- 
oped under  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Education,  through 
sight  conservation  classes  and  special  teachers,  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Health  through  our  special  sight  conservation  eye  clinic, 
until  now  we  are  producing  splendid  results,  shown  in  the  physical  im- 
provement of  the  eyes  and  also  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
mentality  as  shown  by  such  handicapped  children  making  splendid  rec- 
ords, in  some  cases  leading  their  grades,  and,  in  many  others,  changing 
from  an  apparent  mental  defective  or  a  very  backward  child  to  a  child  of 
normal  mentality. 

"The  sight  conservation  work  in  the  public  schools  is  designed:  To 
provide  conditions  under  which  the  'partially  sighted '  children  may  study 
without  injury  to  the  eyes;  to  provide  supervision  and  treatment  by  an 
oculist  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 

"Of  those  admitted  to  the  sight  conservation  classes  with  a  vision  that 
could  not  be  improved  at  once  by  refraction  sufficiently  to  do  normal 
work,  many  have  been  improved  by  combined  treatment  and  proper  use 
of  eyes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  been  reassigned  to  a  normal  class." 

Of  22,319  children  visiting  the  clinics  during  the  year,  but  345  cases  of 
trachoma  were  found ;  this  is  a  great  reduction  from  the  large  number  of 
cases  treated  in  the  school  clinics  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that  a  new,  thoroughly  up-to-date  school 
in  Brooklyn  has  established  a  sight  conservation  class. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  principal,  Dr.  Nathan  Peyser,  found 
that  70  children  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  studies  because  of 
defective  vision.  He  called  upon  Dr.  Beals,  Supervising  Oculist  of  the 
eye  clinics  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  who  confirmed  his  opinion. 
Glasses  and  treatment  were  prescribed,  but  sixteen  children  proved  to 
need  special  educational  equipment. 

In  expressing  his  desire  to  establish  a  class  for  these  children,  Dr.  Peyser 
said — "Because  we  believe  in  the  democracy  of  education;  because  we 
acknowledge  that  all  children  must  have  access  to  equal  opportunities, 
and  that  there  are  a  number  who  cannot  have  this  under  the  handicap  of 
defective  eyesight,  we  feel  that  a  class  of  this  kind  is  but  fair  justice  to  the 
boys  and  girls." 
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